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FOREWORD 



I ho Illinois Otii. o LciuLalion is pleased to make available /I 
Giiide tor Adupiifu/ or Rv^licatimi Mode/ PriH/rams in Early Child- 
hood [xiiu ation tot the Handic apped. I he purpose ot this booklet 
isMo assist piiblie school personnel and otiiers Jnvolved . in the 
deliverv ol eduuitiofial and related services to exceptional pre- 
schoolers in adapting; or adopting innovative rnociel programs or 
educatiofud praitii es. 

Ihe guid. was developed bv Carol MacDuftee Marshall, research 
associate ot Sangamon State Universit y's Special Education Train- 
ing Project. Apprct-iation is extended lo her for time spent in 
researcfiing t|ie contents and writing the booklet. Thanks go as 
well to tfie other members ol the Project and to the University 
Relations publiuit.ofv. oltice staff for their aid in editing and re- 
vising the original dratt for publication. In addition, the Illinois ^ 
Office of Education wishes to acknowledge the efforts of Julie 
Carter and other stalf ot the Department of Specialized Educa- 
tional Services who coordinated tlie development of the booklet, 
Pliotos are ^used through the courtesy of tlie Uriited \Va^' of 
Springlield and Safiganion Count\. 

It is anticipated that ihis guide will serve as a valuable resource 
in the lield of eaiK childhood education lortlie liandicapped and 
(or olhei areas ol educatuui lor exceptional children. It is hoped 
tlial the booklet will efuoiirage tlie diffusion of innovative pro- 
grams and educational teihniques thr^'ighout Illinois and thus 
conlfilniie to the ciualit\ ol education for tlie young handicapped 
in oil! slate. 



)ost'[iti M. Croniii 

'Stiitc Super ititcndcnt of (-.ducat ion 
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BACKGROUND 

In August, 1978, .1 manual was pl>l;Jished which was created to 
provide additional Ki-iidanc> to those i^lved in early childhood 
education tor the handicapped. 'This manual, Early Childhood 
Education for the Handicapped: Recommended.Procedures and 
Practices, was developed for the Illinois Office of Education by a 
steering; committee and task force composed of local superinten- 
dents, special education directors, early childhood supervisors and 
teachers, agency and university personnel, and parents of handi- 
capped preschoolers. The information in the manual provides a 
basis for beginning or improving an early childhood special educa- 
tion progr.im. ^, 

Recognizing that this is not an easy tasi , the Illinois Office of 
Education contracted with Sangamon State University's Special 
Education I raining Project to produce this guide to stimulate the 
ad.iptic/n c.r replication of model programs, or program compo- 
nents, in early childhood education for the handicapped. It is 
hoped that districts can benefit from the experience of the model 
program developers and avoid many of the difficulties and frustra- 
tions often involved in the struggle to create totally new programs. 
The intent of the model program developers is identical to that of 
the school districts: to provide the best possible education at the 
earliest age to V'"-'ng handicapped children and their families. 



I he purpose ot this booklet is to aid public school personnel 
and others invoked in the delivery of educational and related 
services to young liandicapped children by; 

• providing access to inlorniation concerning model programs, 

• increasing knowledge of the processes involved in adopting or 
adapting educational innovations, 

• uggesting pertinent questions to ask when considering a 
particular model, and 

• recommending people who can help in developing the desired 
p( ogram. 



EA^LY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

[,ul\ I'diKatiuM loi lluou to livc-VLMrM)ld liandicappcd children 
lias hccn iwjuirrd In law in lllifiois since 1972, With the passage of" 
Public I aw ^)4 I42, ihe lull i\m);e of educati(Mial services is to be 
extefided to all hafuiiiapped children by 1980. Districts are pro 
\idin^ p(esch()ol education to a yc^un^^er j^roup of exceptional chil- 
diefi thafi e\e! behfie. Many schools face pj'oblems with in- 
le^ialinv; these childten ifito current |M'oj;ranis and selecting ap- 
propriate ^.iirfKula l(U theni. liifuig c|ualified personnel and effec 
li\elv nnoKifii^ f^aients, whose role is so vittil to t he education 
the child with spi\icd needs, ^ an also be difliLuit goals to acconi- 
plish. 
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AVAILABLE MODEL PROGRAMS 



A wide variety of successfully demonstrated models are avail- 
•ibJe to meet the needs ofjocal school districts and the ycninj; 
Wceptional children they serve. Fundifig can ^be obtained trom 
both federal and state sources. In addition, demonstration projects 
v^hich,have been tMidorsed lor outreach ha\e funds to help other 
school districts develop programs based on theif models. Assis- 
tance in tfie prt)cess of adoption or adaption ot t)ie innovation is 
also provided. 

It is not within the scope of this booklet to describe individual 
model programs, flowever, the \v:\\ pages will serve as a guide to 
the types of programs available and how to gain access to more 
detailed inlormalion about tliem. 

AVAILABLE MODEL PROGRAMS 
Grants to the States 

The Elementary and Secofidary Education Act of 1965 en- 
couraged the development of innovative educational programs of 
all kinds under litle III. When the amendments to the ESEA were 
passed in 1^)74, Public Law= 93-380 established Title IV, Part C, 
increasing levels of state grants for infiovative programs. This title 
is now a source of funds for model programs, some of which are in 
the area of special education for preschoolers. 

In 1 97^. Public Law ^)4- 1 42 made a specific commitment to the 
education cA all fiandicapped children, emphasizing services from 
birth. I he anunint of support earmarked for programs funded by 
tlie HandicappeLi Cfiildren's I'.arly Education Program was sub- 
stantialU raised and massive grants were made to the states to 
initiate, expand, and impiove piograms in special education. 

Program Services Teams 

In ilie State of Illinois, groups of educatitMial consultants, called 
Piogram Services I earns, are located in five are<is ot the state to 
[novide seiviu's to local scnrjol districts. Program Set vices Team 
membeis ha\e a hign level of expertise in a variety of the aspects 
of education and lelated areas and can serve as brokers for model 
piogra»Ks auttion/ed under either of the above l<iws, to aid in (heir 



adaption or replication. They will provide, expert consultation/ 
teclmical assistance, and other needed services or will help negoti- 
ate lor services or funding from any available source. Program 
Services Team members are continually updating their knowledge 
and skills through ongoing in-service training programs and in- 
tensive workshops. Training sessions in the field of early childhood 
special education have l)een made possible in May of 1979 by 
funds trom Title Vi, Part D of ESEA. These sessions will not only 
provide the latest information on model programs in this area but 
will increase the number of personnel who can provide training to 
ottiers. 

I he Program Services Teams are a key force in the spread of 
innovative mode! programs and educational practices. Districts in- 
terested in adopting or adapting model programs in the area of 
early childhood education for the handicapped in order to estab- 
lish or improve their educational services to exceptional pre- 
vchoolers and their families should contact the Progi'am Services 
Team in their ar ea. 

f 

Chicago Program Services Team 
188 West Randolph 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
312/793-5560 

Jean Donahue, Manager 
Linda Vass, Assistant Manager 

De Kalb Program Services Team 

Northern Illinois University 
Ciraham Hall, Room 424 
De Kalb, Illinois 601 1 5 
815/753-0261 

Jolin G. Stoudt, Director 
Sue Kurt/, Consultant 



Springfield Program Services Te^im 
iOU North First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 627/7 
217/782^5696 " 

Nan Spalding, Manager 
Jack Robertson, Assistant Manager 
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THE PROGRAM SERVICES TEAMS 




PROGRAM SERVIC^SJ^EAMS 



Rantoul Program-Services Team 

200 South Fredrick 
Rantoul. Illinois 61866 
2l7/333-()77n. 
Icrry f-'OStcM , Director 
),Mus Rowc, A^sistcint Director <| 
Jcanic VanSickIc, 
Special EducaticMi Liaison 

Mt. Vernon Program Services Team* 

State 0\{\c(' Building 
601 North 18th 
Mt. Veinoii, Illinois 62864 
618/242-1676 

RiLh.ird Hciney, Director 

Soiithern lllinjis University 

201 Pulliam Hall 
Carbondalc, Illinois 62901 
618/549-0331 

jean Preston Miickclroy, ^ 
Special Education Liaison 

AVAILABLE MODEL PROGRAMS 

Forces for (hanqe in Illinois Schools is a publication of the 
lljinois Office ol Education in Springfield, describing the devel- 
oper model programs in the State ol Illinois funded under Title IV, 
Part C, of the Elementar\ and Secondary School AcL Wings of 
Progress is ancUher 1.0. E. publication wliich describes those pro- 
grams approved foi dissemination through the IHin )is Diffusion 
Network. These booklets can be obtainedj^y writing to: 

Illinois Office of Education 

Title IV ESEA Section 

100 North First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777, 




AVAILABLE MODEL PROGRAMS ^ - . • . 

The HandicapptHl ClhiUiren's Early Lduqation Program ' ' 

1(1 l^XiS, (ho lianJiLappiHi Childieirs'l arly TdutMlion PrtigraQi 
(HCl l.P) was L'slahhshc'il iifulcr VI, Pait C, n[ Puhlii- Law 

•^)1-2U), htMtrr kNinwfVas ilv.' l.JuLatiofj of the Handicapped Act. 
Sonietinie. lalled llu^ l ifsl C'lunce Network, tiC^f^f-P has grown 

I fr^rn a reLitiM^lN sfiial! p[ot;iam origiiullx iunded at one milfion 
dollars, to a t\vent\ Iw(') mHlion dollar prograni, siinuilating devel- 
opment in earl\ edmation foi exieptional xhiliiren at local, state, 
and national levels. I he First Cha^ue Network is committed to 
serving all fiafulicapped ihildren from birth ' through the early 
primary school \ears. It pr()\ides seixfces ior mentallyMctarded; 
emotionally disiinhed, speech, hearnig, visually, Or orthopedically 
impaired; nniltipK liandiLapped amf other liealth-impaired chil- 
dren who ha\e special ediiiational neeils. . 

Mote than 21 S protects ha\e' been f unded in five program arca^: * 
"state implementation giants, early chilflhood research inst/iCUtes, 
teclinical assistance leriters, demonstration, and model outrcacl«r 

Stale implemetnalion grants are designed to aid state agencies in 
the implementation ol slate ptans fur early childhood education 
for the handiiapped. Ihe VesjLMrch institutes are res-ponsible for 
. condiiiting investig.^tions and evaluations oi eally childhood edu- 
cation [«t?ogiams nn a long-term basis. "1 wo centers, the Western 
States I ec hnical Assistance Rcource (WfiSTAR) and the Techni- 
cal Assislaiue De\elopment S\stem (I ADS), provide 'technical 
assistance to state imi^lementation grants and demonstrcitTon pro- 
jects ihroiich .issessment needs., [irogta m plannitig, consultation, 
and evalu.Uion. 

Demonstiatu)fi [Mofe^ts feLei\e grants irom liCfT-P to develop 
j.^\emplai\ i^uKiels lo'"' demonstration and disseminatitin. These 
model (Mn^fams pro\idc serMies to Handicapped cliildren alid 
emph.. * .'c [Client and famiK in\c)l\ement in tlie cliildren's educa- 
tion. Ihe t\pes ol po^gMfns iunded \ary since a wide range of 
nuK-|els, dealing v.uh as main kinds oi hcUidicaps and educational 
settings .IS (Possible, ha\e betMi encguraged to Lle\elop. 

Atlet Ihfce \eaf>()l effective demonstration, modtM projects i^^fn 
,tp(>!\ lot oiitieaili lund^ ii thev lan guarantee continuation- 
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^without HCCEP sponsorship/- from local, state, private, or other 
tederal sources. SfatJ \ri)m tlie Bureau of Education the Handi- 
^ capped then visit the proiect to verily -itslmpact. 

Belore ilie Joint Dissemination Review Panel (|DRP), -com- 
posed ot members of the US Office of Education and the National 
Institute of Education, a model project must provide* hard. \^vi- 
dence, primarilv based on child progress, that it can work if repli- 
cated in another site. It m'ust show that the changes it claims to 
•demcnistrate are duc'to tlie.program itself and not to a particular 
teaclier, particular setting, or to other factors such as the Haw- 
tliorne Effect. If ihe.data. submitted are judged by the Panel to be 
.reliable, valid, and iniucationally significant, the model program 
becomes a model outreacli project and provides assis^^nce to other 
agencies who wisli to duplicate or adapt its efforts. This is done by 
dissemmating infoiniaiion about the particular uinovation, <iistri- 
buting developed p/od^cts, and providing training and consulta- 
tion. ♦ 

1 ho Itiierim HCIEEP" Overview at)d'Dir:ectory gives an individual 
, description of all projects funded by HCE^P. If one of the descrip- 
tions seems to fit the needs of, your district, more detailed infor- 
mation lan l|c obtained b\ writing* to that particular site. The 
Intcritn HCLLP Overview and. Directory *cari be obtained by 
> w^itifig to Western States Technical Assistance Resource 
(VVESfAR) wliicli scf \cs tlie western United States 'and Illinois and 
Wisconsin: ' > ' 

VVestLMii States I cclinical Assistance Resource 
Uiii\L*isitv District Building )D-06 
1 107 N. E. 45th, Suite 215 
Seattle, Washington 98105 

AVAILABLE. MODEL PROGRAMS 

Tlie National tVift'usion Network 

I lie N.'tional Dillusioii Network began in 1974 when personnel 
lu^m ifino\ait\e educational pVograins funded under Titfe III and 
oiIum' mle sourei's ot tlie Elementary and Secondary Education 
Aci ol^ I'U^^ \oteti to use discretionary funds to support model 
pfojeiis tliat liad 'Invijun in tlie • districts. To disseminate 
inlorrnalion t>n suiiesstul Innovative programs a nationwide 
linkage sNsiem was also set up with tlie same monies. 



To OK eligible tor funding, the developer/demonstrator pro- 
grams, like those of the First Chance Network, must meci fhe 
rigoiouv stanila?ds of the |oint Dissemination Review Panel, pro- 
^^ducing ctedibic evidence of effectiveness and diffusion capabilities. 
Also like the First Chance projects, innovative National Diffusion 
Network proj-jcts which are successfully demoi.strated f6r thrcejf 
years can rt^ccivj funds to h^Ap other school districts adapt] or 
replicate their techniques. 



Responsibilities of Developer/Demonstrator Programs: 

1. Produce bc^th brief and extensive descriptions of their model 
for diffusion purposes. 

*2. Provide curriiulum, training, or other materials developed by 
the program to adoption sites. N 

^. Identify components of the program which must be repli- 
cated with no alteration if the desired result is to be achieved. 

4. Submit cost figures so that an interested'^lrict knows ap- 
proximate costs involved before making the decision to adopt. 

5. Make the final selection o1 schools in which adaption of a 
.nodel and/or its techniques will be made. ¥ 

6. Conduct training programs on-fcite at developer/demonstrator 
and adopting program. \ 

7. Provide follow up, technical assistance, and evaluation plans 
to adopting sites. 

fo further ensure good communication between developer/ 
demonstrators and otfier jDRP approved programs ana local edu- 
cation ^igencies with problems, the NDN places at least one State 
Facilita??)f-ia«-eacfi state in a local school district office. 

Resp« 'nsibilities of the State Pacilit^Uor: 

\\ Make educatcHs in the stale aware of available model pro- 
grams thrcnigh mass and targeted mailings, personal visits, ccnfer- 
enies, and teiepfionc calls. 
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2. Arrange for would-be adopters to visit developer/demonstra- 
tor programs, in-state or out of stat^\ wliicfi they want to consider. 

3. Use 'their financial resourccT^T^ biing the representatives of 
various lieveloper/demonstrator sitcy together for explanation and 
demonstration before large gatheri/gs of sclioo! personnel I edu- 
cational fairs, conferences, etc^^*^ 

4. Conduci joint decisio^u^ssions involving all interested parties 
(teachers, administiators, parents, comnninity leaders, etc.) before 
ifie decision to adopt is made. 

5. Seive as consultants to de\ eloper/demonstrator and adopting 
sites, conducting needs assessment, providing advice on matching 
model t(^ site, ai;d air^uiging tor training sessions. 



I here are man\ ad\aniages t*: the National, Dift usion Network 
linkage systen\ First, its national scope makes it possible to adapt 
or rephcat'e a program de\eloped anywiiero in tlie country. By 
maintaining liigfi standards t\)>- approval of diffusion, tlie adoption 
ot ineffective prograr)is is discouraged and tlie spread of ed'^^'^tion- 
iil-inno\ation is facilitated. In a two-year perio(t, fro'n 1975 to 
1977, over 2000 adaptions of NDN projects occurred. These pro- 
jects exiiibited a liigli degree of fidelity to tfie maior components 
ol their NDN model C(Hinterpart. ' 



By taking ad\antage ot model programs' proven techniques, not 
to mention their funds for diffusion, sch(H)l districts are able to 
implement programs at onK a Jraction of the cost ol" de\'elopment. 
Tor e\ar7vile, a piogMm de\eloped in Utah, at the co.t'of one 
million dollars. CcUi lie installed at a cost of about two thousand 
dollars ()er site, fuitlier. NDN metliods increase the number of 
teachers wlio can spread the innovation. The director of the Utah 
progr tUiv just iiientio ;d tiained two teacluM's from New Jersey to 
train otfiers in tlie ideis cuui techniques of the model program. 
I ficN in turn tr^uned W teams in 2S scliool districts in their state 
to use the inno\ at ion. 



I or" information al^out tlie Natiorhil Diffusion Network and its 
progr .ims \. ontav t : 



Shirley N. Mi-ncnde/ 
Illinois Statewide Faeilitaldr 
) olmsofi-Massac Rcgitjnal Office of Education 
National Diffusion Network 

1 105 L. 5th Street 
Metropolis Illinois 62960 
6,o/524-2664. 

Projects finuleu Iv tin- ESEA ..nd approved for disseriiination 
by the Natiofial Diffusion Network are descfihed in two publica- 
tions, Lducatiotuil Rroqaims I hat Work and rratisterring Success. 
Both can be obtained by wilting to: 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development 
1855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco, California 94103. 

Please send $5 pre-paid for publication 

THE ILLINOIS CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

Tlie Illinois Clenters for Edu/ational Improvi^ment were cstab- 
lislied bv Title IV, Pai't C, of an amendment to the Elementary 
and Secondar\ School /\ct. The Illinois Centers for Educational 
Improvement help local educaticm agencies adapt or adopt new 
and effective educational programs, in many areas, including spe- 
cial education, once tlie new programs are valiyated and given 
funds for diffusion. rhe\ will work with educational administra- 
tors and supervisors at evg^v stage of the adoption process to 
ensure that the model is adapted to fit district needs and will also 
furnisi) leclinical assistance and contracted consultative services 
for problems when \alidated model programs do not meet the 
need. 

Ilie Illinois Centets foi Ldinational Improvement will supple- 
ment model program funds covering start-up costs, including 
materials, supplies and consultative fees. Tliey will not cover agen- 
c\ |)eisonnel salaiies. equipment or facility modifications. Agen- 
cies .lie expected to hear sucli on-going operational costs. The 
Illinois Centers fm Educational Improvement will help negotiate 
for funding and leclinical assistance for the adaption or adoption 
and wril aid m tlie evaluation of the success of llie new project. 
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The lllifiois Centt^rs tor Educational Improvement have seven 
area oltices wtiicti provide services to all Illinois counties. The 
centra! otticc, \n additiofi to providifig services, is also a clearing- 
house tor applicatiofis taken in tliC service areas for funding and 
teclifiical assistance. Poi more information contact the center in 
your aiea. 



Illin(us ( enters 
Regions for Lducational 
lm[)r()vement 
f Y 1979 
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Area Offices Which Provide 
Services to all Illinois Counties 

Dr. Harold Beyohn 
^Project Diiector 
Peoria Public Schools 
3203 N. Wisconsin Avt\ 
Peoria, Illinois 61603 
309/672-6716 

Dr. Larry Chase 
[^roject Director 
N. W. Educational Cooperative 

SOO S. Dwyer St. 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60004 
312/8704100 

Mr. Larry Goldsmith 
Project Director 
908 1st Ave. 
Lincoln Square New Route 13 
Marion, Illinois 62959 
618/997-3434 

Mr. Michael McCollum 
Project Director 
' St. Clair County Educational Annex 
^ 505 Caseyville Ave. 
Belleville, Illinois 62221 
618/2774530 

Mr. Jerry Maring 
Project Director 
North Western Illinois Association 
145 Fisk Ave. 
De Kalb, Illinois 60005 
S1 5/758-0636 

Mr. Dan Mash 
Project Director 
East Central Illinois Center for 
Educational Improvement 
240 S. Franklin St. 
Decatur, Illinois 62523 
217/423-3280 

Mrs. joyce Price 
Acting Project Director 
Center for Urban Education 
Illinois Co.iter for Educational 
Improvement Chicago LINK 
' 160 West Wendell 
312/641-8340 
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THE ADOPTION PROCESS 



^lA/hen we consider adapting or adopting a model program, we 
are actually considering change. Investigators of the process of 
change have long been aware that knowing about a new idea is not 
enough to guarantee that it will be adopted. Though awareness is 
the first step in any change, many other factors influence the 
adoption or adapti(3n process. 

Since the primary purpose of this b()o\ 'et is to encourage the 
adoption or adaption ot model programs in early cfiildhood educa- 
tioa for the handicapped, it may be helpful to take a look at some 
of tlie theories relating to the adoption process and what educa- 
tors have learned from their experiences in adapting or replicating 
model programs. 

Havelock classified the literature on cfiange (prior to 1973) into 
three perspectives. ' 

Research, Development and Diffusion Perspective 

A developer perceives a problem in a defined population and 
then creates, tests, and dissemifiates a solution to 'he problem. 

Social Interaction Perspective 

A change agent diffuses an existing innov,ilion through a 
social systetn or group through interaction with it^ members. 

Problem Solver Perspective 

A group identifies their own problem and selects an appropri- 
ate innovation as a solution. 

The Concept of Linkage 

Havelock proposed the concept of ^'linkage" as a synthesis of 
these three perspectives. Linkage involves the establishing of col- 
laborative relationsfiips between organizations and external le- 
sources in which tfie use of a specif ic infiovation may or may not 
he ifwolved. In.tead, tfie focus is on the development of probl^*m 
solving skills in the organization, bringing about changes in struc- 
ture and comfTiunication patterns. 
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propdsc's an L'Jcctic theory of change that combines ele- 
ments o( ail lom c)( tlie ahcne perspectives and is based on a series 
of conLcriis an inJi'.iJual tacing change may have about himself, 
the tasks iiivoKed in the cliange, and the impict the change may 
have on oiht-r's. Hall's Concerns-Based Adhption Model assume^ 
that a particular inH()\aiu)n has been selected for adoption, which 
Ik- defines as "a complex process of trial use, installation, and 
institutienali/ation." l ie" focuses on collaboration between the 
adoptei and tlie > \ternal resource or change agency. This resource 
nurtures the problem st)King (.apabilities of the adopter", as the 
power to use the intio\ation is tr-ansferred fr'om the resource or 
change agencv to the user. Thus two systems, a user system and a 
resource system, interact during the adoption process to create a 
third, tempoia:\ system, the collaborative adoption system. 
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An Example or rlalKs Theory in Action 



The National Diffusion Network, a communicalion system 
established by the US Office; of Education to spread the use of 
educational innovations, is an example of how Hall's theory func- 
tions in reality. A user system, such as a local school, bccpmes 
aware of an innovation and forms a working relationship or collab- 
orative system with the resource system, in this case the NDN. The 
resource system anticipates and helps to resolve the concerns the 
user system has al)C)ut: I) the effect lfie change will have on the 
user system itself; 2) the impact the change will have on others; 3) 
the tasks necessary to obtain the power to use the innovation. 

«• 

The User System 

The user system is aware of its own institutional needs, capabili- 
ties, and problen * and has reached a decision to adopt a specific 
innovation wfiich is perceived as a solution to its problems. The 
user system has full knowledge of the resources available to it and 
is witling to commit financial, human, and environmental re- 
sources to achieve the adoption of the innovation. 

Initially the user svstem is in a receptive stage, seeking informa- 
tion, support, consultation, and intervention from the resource 
system. However, as time goes on the user system becomes more 
knowledgeable, powerful, and independent. 

The Rkource System 

The resource system has the capability to aid adopters of inno- 
vations. I he' resource system possesses knowledge about the inno- 
vation, experience witfi its use, and a repertoire of materials, 
strategies, change agents, and consultants. In addition the rcr^ource 
system is skilled in the change process. 

The Collaborative System 

The collaborative system is form.ed by the joint activity of the 
resource and user sv stems. Channels of communication are formed 
- whicli may be temporary - providing for continual reciprocal 
feedback between the two systems as the user system analyzes its 
needs, identifies its concerns, and analyzes the current use of the 
innovation. The resource system intervenes to alleviate needs, 



resolve concerns, and facilitate and accelerate the adoption of the 
innovation. 



I III. ADO!'! ION (•[<()( I SS 



Below IS an outline of the adoption process which lesulted from 
the National Diffusion Network's experience in "transferring 
success from innovative models to adopting sites. 



Steps in the Adoption Process 

I. Awareness. 

The adopting site learns about the innovation. 

II. Matchmaking. 

1 he adopting site, alone or together with its resource system 
explores the "fit" between the qualities and characteristics of 
the model and its own needs, goals, capabilities, and interests: 

III. Joint Decision Making. 

The adopting site makes the commitment to a specific model, 
involving all interested parties - such as 'teachers, parents,' 
board members, community rcpre«;entatives, admini-.ttators,' 
and support personnel - in the decision. 

IV. Training. 

The adopting siic pien;.rcs fur use of the imicvaiion with 
assistance from the resource a ;ent including trainin;; in the 
philosophy and process underlying the program, program 
content, and program management. • 

V. , Institutibnalization. 

The innovation is stibili/ed an^l tailored 'co the community. 
Financial commitment for coi,tiriued iong-range support is 
received. 
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THt ADOPTJON PROCESS 



111 107 ^. tlic US Offiic of Education selected the Rand Cor- 
porajion to londiKl a studN of four federally sponsored programs 
designed to enioutai^e ediKatiofial change in the public schools by 
funding the losts ol model programs for a trial period. The Rand 
study \vas made in hopes of improving tlie ways tluit policies are 
made and put into practice by describing liow tlie adoption pro- 
cess operates lor model programs and attempting to determine 
wli.it laitois alfect their outcomes. 

erIc 



The implementation stage of the innovation adoption process is 
emphasized hy the Rand study, which would roughly fit between 
Steps IV and V in the NDN's view of the process.' Implementation 
occurs when "the mcxiel program' selected by the local educational 
agency confronts the reality of its institutional setting and is trans- 
lated into practice." 

Ihe Rand study found that implementation n>ust be character- 
i/od by "mutual adaptation," which results in both a change in'the 
nnodel being adopted to fit local needs and conditions and in 
changes in organizational relationships between staff, teachers and 
students. 



The innovative programs most likely to be implemented, ac- 
cording to Rand, were ones that: 

1 ) were seen as solutions to a local school's problem or as meet- 
ing the local needs of a district rather than simply as taking 
advantage-of the availability of external funding; 

2) used effective imple;nentation strategies such as on-line plan- 
^ - ning, practic-.l staff training keyed to local settings, . nd local 

development of materials; 

^jieplated existing educational practices rather than supple- 
mented existing curriculum; 

4) invoked a "critical mass" of the !Jtaff in working on the 
project s(; that theie wa> litfle risk the innovation would 
become too isolated; 

5) uere implemented in recentive institutional settings; and 

6) weio cliaracteii/ed h\ consonance between the values and 
goal, ot the proiect and those of the adopting staff and local ■ 
district. 

In its 1^)77 e\aluati()n of the National Diffusion Network, the 
US Ottice of I diaation's consultants at Stanford Research I'nsti- 
tiite (ound that the high degree of adopter satisfaction among 
users ot NI;)N pr^)g^ams existed in part because of the tact that 
districts tended to adopt programs that were in general agreement 
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with their current educational philosophy and not radical depar- 
tures from the school system's existing operation. Costs for addj- 
tional rysourtes njpcessary to implement the adoptions were also 
kept a/ti minimun^t for'this reason. 

Successful adoptions were further characterized hy gradual.and 
cumulative installation, involving a systematic phasc-iM strategy ' 
and a realistic estimate of the time lines involved in full-scale 
implementation. ' 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS TO ASK A80UT PARTICULAR 
MODELS . 

Selecting a particular model for adaption or replication can be a 
confu^sing. process. In making the decision to adapt or'adopt, it 
may be helpful to consider the following questions when exam- 
ining descriptions of model programs in the area of early child- 
hood education for the handicapped or other innovative programs. 

1. What arc the accomplishments of the model program? Are 
these in line \/ith the goals and needs of your district? 

2. Did the developed x)f the model program follow an appropri- 
ate strategy? 

3. Are the du,a reported by the program credible? Are tech- 
niques for gathering data valid and reliable? Does the information 
provided by the program about its accomplishments support its 
claims? Are statistical assumptions met? ^ 

4. D^) test results reported by^-ihe model relate to behavioral 
events: How do these test results relate to those of your opera- - 
tion? 

5. Who took the measurements and performed the a »^yses? 
Were evaluators of ihe m()del objective? 

6. Is the philosopin undoVlyinj; the model program congruent •• . 
with the \alues .jiui goals o( your operation? Is its approach ac- 
ceptable tnorall\ limi 'ethically? '* 

7. What are the leasons- for adopting or adapting this particulcir 
model? Is it seen as a solution to a problem, a program thai wilt 
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moot tlu> nL>L\ls (,t VDiir district? As previously mcntionod, ihc 
KatiJ stiKlv <)l It'ckMMlK luiKifJ innovative projects'showej'that,, 
. the motivation to aJopt a program is significantly related tb its' 
successlul adopfion. [.Ilective implementation and incorporation 
iesulted_onl\ when ar inno\alioh was adopted in response to a 
delitied nee-foi piohlem. Ihos.- ifegiin in order '.o take advantage 
ol .ivailabic external liindini; tended not to persist. 

.S. Does the decision to aiiopt tlie model have the suppon of all 
tliose ihsoUed administiatoi s, leachers, principals, support per- 
sonnel, superintendents, and patents? Reseai.cli indicalls that' 
implement.uioiris moiv siK.:esslul when all interested parties have 
a shaiv- in the decision. II tlie institutional setting is receptive, 
leaclier iMoiale is high, priiuipals and district administrators are 
siippoiii\e, and. teachets are willing to make extra efforts, the 
chances loi success ol the adoption will he greatly enhanced. 

t 

Does the model project lia\e the sLipport of the community? 
l-cnal cojiimiiment lo the project must he demanded from the 
outset il the iniio\ali..n is to he incK)rporated and continue, so that 
the end n|- lL-deial support does not mean the end of the program. 
I he Rand vtud\ ad\ ises that the success and suitability of an 
mnosation ilepend primarily on local conditions. Federal money 
should he used sparingK to encourage trial, hut plans must be 
made loi phasing in local monies or support from other sources. 

10. Hiiu congiuent is the innovation with present organization- 
al situuuie, pieseiit and possible job functions and skills? 

J 

I I. VViH adilitional stall be needed to implement the innovative 
ptoieit ' What ^lualilicalions should they p.ossvss? Will reorgani/a- 
Iinn of pieseiit stall' be required? 

\1. Will the innn\ation involve a large part ol the total staff in 
voiii opeiation oi onl\ a fow individuals? When the adoption in- 
\nlves a "iMtiial mass" ol ilu> stafl in the project, it is more likely 
to sui\ i\ e. 

1 \ Wlio will be lesponsible h r implemcmat ion . ' 

M. Now iniRli will It eost to iinplemL itl the prograrri ? What are 
the iniiial ,iiid leoiiiing costs? What. financial assistance is available 
hem the it.oiiel program and other sources and^what i*<)sts must 
\ oui opeiation be.ii i' 
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15. What equi[)ment, supplies, and materials will it be necessary 
to obtain to implement the model program? 

16. Does the innovative program approximate as closely as pos- 
sible early childhood education programs for non-handicapped 
preschoolers^ 




17 Docs the nuKlel program provide for parent involvement in 
the educational programs of handiuipped preschoolersZ 

pusonal u,nt..t hy resource stall (,r intermediate facilitators^ Are 
the.e opportunities lor visits to the model .program to sec' it n 
-non? Research on. NDN has .hown that awLncss of opp^r 

MnSf '^^'^ '^"^ ^"^'■''^•'■^•nt to lead to heir 

adoption. NDN places a great deal of emphasis on personal contt 
b ween adopte. and niodel progian, staff or a facilitator tra n 

o adoption process. On-site visits to the model project by the 
P. ^ u-'V important. There seems to he someV^vidence that 

, ini tr.tn "m '^'•'^•'^^''-^^'''^•'ler, administrator- 

aclministiatoi, results m more ellective adoptions. 

I Does the model program provide adequate training in pro-' 
Kiam management as well as program content'? 

tiofof'.'h- "^odel program for evalua- 

linn ol the cKlopicr s new program. ^ 

will r"''' """r '"^P'^-niented in a short period or 
u m , . T LoMK' range programs, of course, 

c \. f ^^'"^^^''-'V --'^ "n have la " 



PUKLICATIONS WHICH CAN HELP 

I he lollowing bibliography is a list of the publications used in 
tlv preparation m ,h,s brochure which may also be of help in 
adapting or adopting model piograms in the area of early chiid- 
^•^'"^'"'7 handicapped. MoM of them are available in 

latd copv and on microliche in the ERIC collections which are 
Ccated in libiaries .wound the country. Individuai microfiche may 
ne puri'hasul tfoni: ^ 
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Ihe Illinois Office of Education is aware of the local School 
'districts* deep commitment to providing quality education to all 
the children they serve. Model programs and innovative practices 
now available in the area of early childhood education for the 
handicapped can aid your district in . its efforts to maintain and 
improve- services to exceptional preschoolers from birth. It is 
hoped that the material p.yesentcd in this booklet v^'ill facilitate the 
process of adopting or adapting a model program or its compo- 
nents to fit the needs of your district. 
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Quality programs 

make 
education possible 
for 

exceptional preschoolers 
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